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Roman Catholic Priests in the 
European Armies 

In the opinion of some, the great Euro- 
pean war may bring about a disruption of 
the Roman Catholic church. In Belgium 
and France there is some bitterness of feel- 
ing against the papacy. On the other hand 
the clergy of the Roman church have con- 
ducted themselves splendidly and by their 
attitude have regained the affection and 
confidence of their fellow-countrymen. 
The Etudes have published a series of "Im- 
pressions de guerre" by an anonymous 
priest. In the May number of that review, 
the writer of "Impressions" tells the story 
of a "Paques des Alpins" (Easter com- 
munion of the Alpine troops). Two soldier 
priests belonging to the ambulance corps 
describe their Easter mass on the Vosges 
mountains. A few hymns in French were 
sung; one of them addressed to the Virgin 
Mary reads thus, "O Virgin, lead to the 
revenge the Alpine soldiers, on the white 
snow, under the black fir trees!" Mass 
was said. There was no time to hear con- 
fession, so that the priest gave a general 
absolution and administered the sacred 
host to the soldiers who were present. 
Many of course could not come to the ser- 
vice, being kept in the trenches. The 
priests went to them, carrying consecrated 
wafers in a ciborium. Stopping at each 
dug-out they inquired of the men, "How 
many of you will communicate?" The 
men had already taken breakfast; there was 
no time to hear confession; absolution was 
given by the priest, who, standing outside 
the trenches, gave the sacrament to the 
soldiers kneeling in their narrow dug-outs. 
It is needless to say that the "Impressions 
de guerre" ring with the accent of a "holy 
war." 

In the Ecclesiastical Review for June, 
1915, Father J. M. Toll writes on "The 



Priest in the Austro-Hungarian Army." 
The Austrian priests, like the Germans, are 
exempt from active military service. Up 
to this date 1,600 priests have been called 
into field service working as chaplains 
whether on the firing-line or in the hospitals. 
Their work is made difficult by the great 
number of languages spoken by the soldiers 
of the dual monarchy. 

Germany is the third great Roman 
Catholic nation involved in the war. In 
the Ecclesiastical Review for February, 1915, 
Dr. F. J. Coeln writes on "The Priest in 
the German Army." Priests are not com- 
pelled to take up active military service in 
Germany. The Roman Catholic soldiers 
are organized in "military parishes," with 
a bishop and chaplains. The State deter- 
mines the minimum of pastoral care to be 
administered to the soldiers. The soldiers 
are confessed twice a year and must attend 
mass at least once a month. In accordance 
with the Prussian spirit, every detail is 
carefully regulated. The military com- 
manders are urged to encourage and culti- 
vate the singing of religious hymns at divine 
service, because an intelligent congrega- 
tional singing is "of the highest importance 
for the ecclesiastical life of the army and of 
the whole population." 

Christ in the Apocalyptic Light 

In the Interpreter for April, 1915, Dr. A. 
Nairne writes on "The Christ and the 
World." The apocalyptic view of Jesus 
was a true view on the whole. He was 
reared in a world where thoughts were very 
largely concerned about the Kingdom of 
God: the end was at hand, Zealots and 
"the Quiet in the Land" might alike sup- 
pose they understood Jesus when he claimed 
authority to assure them that what they 
dreamed of was imminent. The Christ was 
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indeed a "stormy and mysterious Person- 
age." We look afresh at the Gospels in the 
apocalyptic light, " the course of the history, 
the parables, the boldness and the secrecy, 
the changing attitude of the different 
classes of people, the contrast between the 
mystics of Galilee and the imperialists in 
Jerusalem, the crude prejudices, the ambi- 
tious significance of eternal apothegms, all 
spring to a sudden harmony — a harmony of 
unmistakably real life." This view agrees 
both with the latest criticism of the Old 
Testament and the fuller knowledge of the 
New. The modern stress on apocalypticism 
gives us a proper setting for the words of 
Christ in many ways : it shows us that there 
is something heroic in them. When our 
Lord commanded us to love our enemies, 
to turn the other cheek, to lay up treasure 
in heaven, to take no thought for the mor- 
row, he was leading his hearers to a very 
marvelous, plain, and heroic love of God 
and man. It is a difficult teaching but 
strong enough if it were generally accepted 
to take away the sin of the world. It 
reminds us of St. Catherine's vision of the 
love of God: it seemed, she said, as though 
one drop of it would quench the fire of hell. 
The love of Christ was vast and daring, 
partly at least because of his apocalyptic 
conception of the world. 

The Urbanity of Jesus 

Dr. Frank Granger in the Expositor of 
June, 191 5, holds that the discourses of 
Jesus as related by St. Mark take us near 
the oral tradition. When we pass from 
Mark to Luke, "we are leaving the free and 
universal words of the Master for the 
stereotyped forms of regular instruction 
.... the voice of authority for the aloof- 
ness of the scribes." We must guard 
against Luke's tendency toward an altered 
emphasis. Luke is a painter and a teacher 
and for the sake of clearness he deepens the 
main lines of the picture, and the portrait 
suffers. In Luke both the hostility of the 



Pharisees toward Jesus and his condemna- 
tion of them are more vivid than in Mark. 
Jesus never condemned the Pharisees as a 
class of hypocrites. The term hypocrisy 
may denote either "pollution" or "pre- 
tense, affectation." Jesus could scarcely 
have frequented the houses of the Pharisees, 
if he had treated them all as "polluted" 
persons. What he condemned in them 
was rather "affectation," the love of titles, 
of special dress, of the front seats (Matt. 
23 : 5—7), meeting with irony this very gen- 
eral — and superficial — fault. Jesus reserved 
his more severe denunciations for the less 
frequent and graver offenses of which the 
lighter offense was the cloak. In his inter- 
course with the Pharisees, Jesus did not 
always need to go beyond the gracious ex- 
pressions in which his teaching was mainly 
couched. It is a profound truth that the 
laughing attitude toward life shows greater 
wisdom than the attitude of the ascetic 
(cf. Luke 7:35). "Jesus moved among 
men, the kindly but inexorable critic of life 
before whom all pretense shriveled up." 
The man who is loath to criticize (Matt. 
7:1) and who is ready to make allowance 
(Matt. 6:12) can move freely and without 
danger amid the most varied society. This 
type of character is the only one which ulti- 
mately renders possible the permanent 
civilization of the world. It is the gospel 
of the open hand, not of the mailed fist. 

Has Eddyism Any Abiding Value? 

In the Hibbert Journal for April, 1915, 
Laird Wingate Snell attempts to answer 
this question. Mrs. Eddy's thought he 
finds rarely coherent: her concepts of 
matter and evil cannot be analyzed because 
they are contradictory. Like the ancient 
Gnostics she dealt not with conceptions but 
with symbols; like them she aims at im- 
parting an immediate, esoteric "knowing" 
of God. There are three main facts in that 
system: (1) Christian Science inculcates 
healing suggestion to the extreme possible 
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limit; (2) it inculcates faith in God to the 
extreme possible limit; (3) it inculcates, 
on the basis of the faith in God, an induced 
state of consciousness whereby therapeutic 
suggestion seems to become very efficacious 
at times. Science and Health "hammers 
away with colossal disregard for logic and 
English idiom on the two points that sin and 
pain and evil are not; goodness, wholeness, 
God, alone are." But it may be that, at a 
time when scientific materialism has proved 
too dogmatic and assertive, God who, in the 
words of St. Paul, "choose the foolish things 
of the world that he might put to shame 
them that are wise," has a lesson or a mes- 
sage for his people by the mouth of an 
"ignorant, illogical, and irrational woman." 
It is not without significance that the Epis- 
copal church has been led to recognize the 
place within the church of physical healing 
by spiritual means, both by the Emmanuel 
movement and the restoration of the ancient 
office of healing by means of prayer and 
"anointing with oil in the name of the 
Lord." There is a growing consciousness 
that the practice of the presence of God is 
too neglected as a cure for worry and other 
ills, and the ancient but neglected truth 
which has occasioned the passing Christian 
Science movement will shortly come to its 
own under wholly Christian forms "and 
receive its adequate and efficacious emphasis, 
in the coming life of the church at large." 

Was Paul as Homely as Has Been 
Believed? 

In the Record of Christian Work for 
June, 1914, Professor J. Hope Moulton 
writing on "Some Sidelights upon Paul," 
emphatically answers the question in the 
negative. The apocryphal Acts of Paul 
and Thecla give a description of Paul as 
being a little man, with meeting eyebrows, 
with a large nose and bald head and bow- 
legs, but strongly built and full of grace. 

Probably this description is not accurate. 
In Acts, chap. 14, we are told how Paul 



and Barnabas were taken for the Greek 
gods Zeus and Hermes by the people of 
Lystra. Now these names of the Greek 
gods were associated with the very highest 
ideals of beauty, and this is an argument 
against the accuracy of the portrait of Paul 
as given above. But Acts give a precise 
reason why Paul was believed to be Hermes 
— he was the chief speaker. 

Again when there was an uproar of the 
Jewish mob against Paul in the temple of 
Jerusalem, Claudius Lysias, the chief of the 
Roman troops, took him for the leader of 
a band of brigands. It is improbable that 
a horde of brigands would follow a little, 
bald man with bow-legs. Why did Claudius 
Lysias identify Paul with such a leader of 
cutthroats? We have among the papyri 
a multitude of official papers, containing 
with a man's name, his eikdn, his personal 
description. A man writing his name on a 
census return will put in such additional 
points as, straight hair, long nose, with a scar 
on his shin or some other part of his body. 
If there was no scar, the man had to put 
to his name the word asemos, "without 
distinguishing mark." Probably the bri- 
gand for whom Lysias mistook Paul was 
badly wanted by the police, and Lysias had 
his personal description. Paul's appear- 
ance must have answered pretty closely to 
the circulated description of the brigand. 
Perhaps there was on Paul's face a scar 
so conspicuous that as soon as Claudius 
Lysias saw him he took him for the cut- 
throat on whose head there was a price. 
Where did Paul get this scar? Probably 
at Lystra, where the mob stoned him. 
Later he called this scar or these scars "the 
marks of the Lord Jesus." 

A Practical Religious Attitude 
Toward Life 

In the Harvard Theological Review for 
April, 191 S, Mr. E. F. Hayward writes 
on "Religious Reserve." Two difficulties 
beset religion as a working force among 
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educated people. One is to find an ade- 
quate terminology, the other to guard such a 
terminology, when once it has been accepted, 
from a too literal and insistent use. The 
religious attitude of cultivated minds is 
characterized by reticence and reserve. 
"Not even science has done as much to 
weaken spiritual certainty in our day as 
the dogmatism of theology and the unwar- 
ranted assumptions of the elect.'' The 
very existence of the word agnosticism 
shows that this age has succeeded an age 
of over-assertiveness in theology. The 
proper religious method will create and 
satisfy a healthy spiritual hunger without 
inducing revulsion or satiety. Sunday will 
be a day of religion, rest, and recreation. 
The preacher must not be afraid to be a 
prophet of divine reticence. God's name 
stands for certain transcendental facts and 
forces of life which we can but vaguely ap- 
prehend; the best of all is as yet unknown. 
The Expository Times of June, 1915, 
quotes with approval an article by Mr. 
E. A. Burroughs, published in the Times for 
April 6. Mr. Burroughs finds at the present 
time a persistent vein of skepticism. We 
do not deny the existence of God, but 
practically bow him out of our present 
scheme of existence or give him a modest 
phase with a shadowy meaning. "And so 
our belief falls short of dynamic value, and 
hardly issues in outward life. What is 
wanted is not greater reserve about God, 
but greater assurance and firmer and franker 
speech. There is altogether too much 
reserve in England, and things are "as 
usual." Let us, says Mr. Burroughs, 
acknowledge the conception of a personal 
God and act accordingly. This is not to be 
left to preachers only. Every man in 
Christ is by rights "a man under authority, 
having soldiers under him." In family and 
business life, in the casual intercourse of the 
street or the train, the spiritual man will 
look for and find abundant opportunity of 
making others conscious of the light by 



which he lives. Subduing excessive reserve 
is half the battle of leadership. 

A Great Woman Leader 

In the Methodist Review (quarterly) for 
April, 1015, Mr. Francis A. Downs writes 
on "The Greatest Woman of Southern 
Methodism." Miss Lucinda Helm did 
a very great work in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church South; she was the soul of the 
Woman Home Mission Society of that 
denomination. Her mother said that she 
believed that Lucinda was converted before 
she could talk and that she became con- 
scious of a Higher Power in her life almost 
as soon as she was conscious of her mother. 
The society she founded raised $5,000,000 
in twenty-five years. Miss Helm used to 
say: "There is no time for speculation on 
questions that make no essential difference 
concerning the present or hereafter. Our 
religion is a matter of life and death, and the 
world is perishing for want of Christian help. 
Let us reach out our hands in blessing; let 
us lose no time in our service for Christ." 

Through the Church to Christ 

In the Constructive Quarterly for June, 
191 5, Dr. W. P. DuBose writes on "Why 
the Church — in Christianity." The "why" 
of the church depends upon its "what." 
What the church is depends immediately 
and wholly upon what Christ is, for the 
church is the body of Christ. Christ is 
Man, the Past, Present, and Future of 
humanity. Now Christ without the church, 
or short of the church, was and remains an 
individual man. The church is the fulness 
of Christ, her members being related to him 
by the sacrament of birth into Christ, and 
the sacrament of continuous life in and 
through him, baptism, and the Lord's 
Supper. To make good, to realize and 
make real and actual, our baptism, is the 
sum and substance of our Christianity. 
This is accomplished by life in Christ and 
union is maintained only through com- 
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munion. The church is the sacrament of 
Christ, very much as Christ is the sacra- 
ment of God. 

Mohammed's Sincerity 

In the Moslem World for July, 1915, 
Father H. Lammens tries to answer the 
difficult question, "Was Mohammed Sin- 
cere ? " Among his fellow-countrymen Mo- 
hammed deserved the title of amin ("faith- 
ful"), but the standard of honesty among 
the Meccans was rather low and admitted 
of a great deal of duplicity. Mohammed 
was surrounded by intrigues of all kinds: he 
himself accuses his disciples of treading as it 
were on his own heels and of coveting his own 
cloak. He was a keen statesman rather 
than a successful preacher. He cannot be 
compared to the prophets of Israel: the 
latter were entirely unselfish in their political 
schemes. Not so Mohammed. Success 
wrecked his honesty. The prophet of Islam 
was not given to introspection. What is the 
use of proofs? "God has them; the 
Prophets only transmit a message" (Surah 
46:23). According to Father Lammens, 
Mohammed was a false prophet, but he was 
self-deceived at first and later deliberately 
refused to have his eyes opened. "He pre- 
ferred to be lulled by the soothing music of 
many of the closing verses in Surahs of the 
Koran — e.g., Allah forgives!" 

Rotarian Ethics 

An interesting development in applied 
Christianity comes from the Rotary Club. 
From a statement by Mr. Charles Dillon at 
a recent dinner of the club we quote the 
following principles: 

The Rotariana' Ethics 

To live up to Rotarian ethics we must know 
the code of ethics upon which to base our con- 
duct, and we must not forget that "ethics" 
means a man's duty to his fellow-men. You can 
have no better platform than that recommended 
by the committee appointed a year ago in New 
York. This is the code: 



First: To consider my vocation worthy, and 
as offering me distinct opportunity to serve 
society. 

Second: To improve myself, increase my 
efficiency, and enlarge my service, and by so 
doing attest my faith in the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Rotary, that he profits most who serves 
best. 

Third: To realize that I am a business man 
and ambitious to succeed; but that I am first an 
ethical man and wish no success that is not 
founded on the highest justice and morality. 

Fourth: To hold that the exchange of my 
goods, my service, and my ideas for profit is 
legitimate and ethical, provided that all parties 
in the exchange are benefited thereby. 

Fifth: To use my best endeavors to elevate 
the standards of the vocation in which I am en- 
gaged, and so to conduct my affairs that others 
in my vocation may find it wise, profitable, 
and conducive to happiness to emulate my 
example. 

Sixth: To conduct my business in such a 
manner that I may give a perfect service equal 
to or even better than my competitor, and when 
in doubt to give added service beyond the strict 
measure of debt or obligation. 

Seventh: To understand that one of the 
greatest assets of a professional or of a business 
man is his friends, and that any advantage 
gained by reasons of friendship is eminently 
ethical and proper. 

Eighth: To hold that true friends demand 
nothing of one another, and that any abuse of 
the confidences of friendship for profit is foreign 
to the spirit of Rotary, and in violation of its 
code of ethics. 

Ninth: To consider no personal success legiti- 
mate or ethical which is secured by taking unfair 
advantage of certain opportunities in the social 
order that are absolutely denied others, nor will 
I take advantage of opportunities to achieve 
material success that others will not take because 
of the questionable morality involved. 

Tenth: To be not more obligated to a 
Brother Rotarian than I am to every other man 
in human society; because the genius of Rotary 
is not in its competition but in its co-operation; 
for provincialism can never have a place in an 
institution like Rotary, and Rotarians assert 
that woman's rights are not confined to Rotary 
clubs, but are as deep and as broad as the race 
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itself which exists to educate all man and all 
institutions. 

Eleventh: Finally, believing in the univer- 
sality of the Golden Rule — all things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so unto them — we contend that society best 
holds together when equal opportunity is ac- 
corded all men in the natural resources of this 
planet. 

Summary 

The motive of the code: It is not the Greek 
motive of ethics, which is based upon perfecting 
the person and perpetuating the state simply to 
preserve the ego, but this code is predicated on 



love. That is, the Rotarian does not do right 
simply because it preserves himself but because 
he had rather be destroyed than destroy another. 
Thus this code of ethics is founded on love. 

The value of the code: This code does not take 
sides in the present dispute in society between 
the conservative and the liberal. It argues 
nothing merely because it is conservative or 
liberal. This code seeks one thing — the value — 
the utility of the ethics it propounds. The 
utility of the code and not its liberalism nor its 
conservatism has been the idea of the men who 
wrote it. By this it must stand, for by this it 
cannot fall. 



